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mate ability, namely Puff, it is quite clear his attack is
levelled rather at the composition than the writer; and
that he, would thus indirectly recommend that style of
entertainment to which his own particular genius inclined
him.

It is not my intention here to enter into an examina-
tion of Mr. Sheridan's dramatic talents. When a writer
has produced plays of brilliant and lasting reputation, it
would be ungenerous to assemble all the originals of his
characters and trace his situations to their source; to
examine how a very common thought is rendered pungent,
and the face of novelty bestowed upon a very ancient
simile or sarcasm. A late publication1 has shown this
surprising man, whose name among us was almost synony-
mous to indolent genius, to have been the most pertinacious
and elaborate polisher of points of dialogue that probably
ever existed; to have always been storing up a magazine
of figure and illustration, to be used as occasion might
demand; and even to watch that occasion with solicitude,
or force it by address, when the painful result of much
reflection and study was to fall from him as the meteor of
the moment, and dazzle his hearers by a kind of mental
wonder, the quickness of whose production was only
equalled by the brilliancy of its point.

If the author of The School for Scandal approached Con-
greve in the stream of wit characteristic of both, there was
another excellence, one of art, in which he was quite equal
to his great master; I mean the suiting the sentence
exactly to the organ, and being sure of the fancy and the
judgment, taking care that the rhythm should please as
much almost as the reason or the wit, and the ear antici-
pate the triumph of the appeal to the understanding ; sen-
tences written to be spoken tried upon the tuneful tongue
of the writer, and thus never suffered to hang upon that of
the actor. The declamation of Mr. Sheridan had always
this pointed and musical character 5 and when he quoted
the rebuke to Mammon in Spenser, during his famous
speech in Westminster Hall, a kind of audible surprise was
felt that he should recite poetry so finely j but the prose of
1 Moore's Life of Sheridan,